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plosively with a stutter, came to stay the week-end as a hideaway from
old ladies and worshipful women. It was Father Hugh Benson, one of
the three famous brothers. We put him into a tiny bedroom upstairs
and there he used to write one of his novels, or innumerable post-
cards which he filled with a close script.
"What is your idea of Heaven?" I asked him once.
He answered without hesitation.
"My idea of Heaven is to be writing a novel which is going well and
never finishes."
He was a famous preacher, and wherever he preached the church was
crowded. But I found him distressing as a preacher because I was
always afraid that he would hurl himself out of the pulpit. He literally
used to fling himself over its edge with an intensity of eloquence by
which he lost his stutter.
A few poets passed our way and remained for a cup of tea. One of
them will always have a place in English anthology. It was Katharine
Tynan who has some of her poems, lovely in their simplicity and touch
of magic, in the Oxford Book of English Verse. She looked not at all
like a poet. She looked like the wife of an Irish farmer. She spoke with
a strong brogue and was as Irish as the peat of Connemara.
Byam Shaw, admirable artist and big, good-natured fellow, was one
of those who came in to see us now and then, though I cannot re-
member how I came to know him. One day he called about Christmas
time and my wife said: "Draw me a Christmas card."
He drew instantly a caricature of himself with a dog, and I have it
still in a little frame.
My wife took Italian lessons from an old lady who spoke abominable
English with great vivacity. My small boy listened in and when the
postman came down the street announced the fact by a shout of
"Eccoilpostino!"
So at times our little house was crowded with pleasant and amusing
people who did not mind our poverty and fell in love with Agnes,
because of her loveliness and her merry wit and her spiritual beauty.
Always we had with us a little maid named Amy who stood by us in
good times and bad, in ill health and sadness. She was with us when
my son was born. She was with me when my wife died. I owe a great
debt to little old Amy who is now pensioned off but comes to see me
from time to time.
But we reinforced her services, and I remember we had one mother's
help who turned out to be the daughter of the Chief Justice of the
TransvaaL She was of course a lady in the oldfashioned sense of the
word, and I found myself carrying in scuttles of coal for her, or doing
household jobs which really belonged to her part of the contract.